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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decOL”? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


E. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLitTLe, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MASON, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EUGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


ppnniaanaiiniany 
(os If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NoTe.—One reader writes: 
““T have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would bea very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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When Lilacs Bloom. 


When lilacs bloom, the winds grow still; 
The velvet deepens on the hill: 

The bee turns giddy as she greets 

With long-drawn, happy kiss, the sweets 
The lavish, love-flushed blossoms spill. 


The daisy dons her whitest frill ; 
The oriole his gladsome trill 
Sings loud, and oft his joy repeats, 


When lilacs bloom. 


Then lives with careless rapture fill: 
Then hearts with joy of living thrill; 
And Faney weaves her golden cheats 
Ah! who would doubt the fair deceits ? 
No room for reason, thought, or will, 
When lilacs bloom. 
JESSE F. O’DONNELL, 
In The Chautauquan, 


Mr. G. SPEARMAN, British Bee 


Journal, probably has the largest apiary in 


says the 


Great Britain, containing more than 300 colo- 


nies. 
ad 


Mr. A. P. 
Co., Wis., had these kind words to say: 


RAYMOND, writing from Clark 


FRIEND YorK:—I am. still reading the 
American Bee Jourrfal, and am much pleased 
with the improvements you are making from 
time to time in its bright pages, and which 
make it more enjoyable, if sucha thing be 
possible. 

I sincerely appreciate the successful efforts 
you are making to keep it ‘‘ up to date” and 
abreast of the times. A. P. RAYMOND. 


Pror. A. J. Cook, the editor of the depart- 
ment of ‘* The Home Circle ” in this journal, 
is a man who has long been before the bee- 
keeping public. We think we can hardly do 
“A BUC of Bee- 
Culture’’ has to say concerning Prof. Cook 


and his work: 


better than to copy what the 


Albert J. Cook was born Aug. 30, 1842, at 
Owosso, Mich. Those who are intimately 
acquainted with the man will not be surprised 
to learn that his parents were thoroughly up- 
right Christians. The daily reading of the 
Bible, with comments by the father, rein- 
forced by the constant example of a chaste, 
honest, and industrious daily life, left its im- 
press for life on the character of the son. 

At the age of 15 he entered Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, where he graduated at 20, 
having been during his course to 
suffer the sharp disappointment of suspend- 
ing study a whole year on account of sick- 
ness, his health having been rather delicate 
during his earlier years. Upon his gradua- 
tion he went, on account of poor health, to 
California, where for three years he labored 
very successfully as a teacher. He then 
studied a portion of two years at Harvard 
University and Harvard Medical College with 
Agassiz, Hazen, and Dr. O. W. Holmes as 
teachers. In 1866 he was appointed instruc- 
tor at Michigan Agricultural College, and in 
1868 Professor of Entomology and Zoology in 
the same college. 

He has done and is doing a work unique in 
character, for he instructs the students, not 
only about insects in general, but about bees 
in particular. Every student that graduates 
goes all over the theory of bees, studies the 
bee structurally from tip of tongue to tip of 
sting, and goes through with all the manipu- 
lations of the apiary—that is, if there is any 
honey to manipulate; handles the bees, clips 


obliged 





queens, prepares and puts on 
tracts, etc. Probably in no oth: 
in the country, if in the world 
Prof. Cook was an active ar 
member of the North American 
Association, of which he has be: 
was one of the originators of t 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
was president for a number o , 
helped to start the State Horticultura; s 
being a member of its board for « 
He is widely known as a writer. H { 
of the Apiary ’’ has reached a sak % 
copies, and *‘ Injurious Insects of M 
3000 copies. He is also the author o 
Sugar and the Sugar-Bush,” of whj 
copies have been published. He has 














much for bee-journals, as also for the genera) j 
press. He is a clear, practical writer, with g +s 
happy style. 4a 

In the battle waged against insect-foes, he ¥ 
has rendered valuable service. Remedies 4 
which he first advised are now common, and a 
he was probably the first to demonstrate the a 
efficacy and safety of Paris-green for codling- M 
moth. 

Prof. Cook is of average height and weigh: 


a charming conversationalist, and an intense 
interesting lecturer. His very pleasant man 
ner is only a fair index of a genial and 
spirit that, in an unusual degree, strives 
put the best construction on the conduct an 
motives of every one, and throws a mantle 
charity over their faults. His spirit of kin 
ness extends to the brute creation: and on 
his farm, in which he is much interested, hie 
has some fine-blooded stock ; and in attempt. 
ing to engage a hand to work upon the farn 
the writer once heard him stipulate as essential) 
that the employee must be kind to animals 
and free from the use of liquor, tobacco, ar 
profane language. 

In December, 1893, Prof. removed 
from Michigan and went to Claremont, Calif 
where he now fills the chair of Entomology i 
Pomona College. 





Cook 


We can add ‘hardly anything to the fore- bf 
going, except to say that we heartily endorse 


its every commendation of Prof. Cook. We 
uN 


are glad to count him among our friends 





believe that he is doing some of his very best 
work for bee-keepers in his department 
this journal. ‘His careful early training, a! 
long years of experience with young people 
both in and out of college, eminently fit! 
to advise wisely in everything that pert 
If what 


already appeared from his pen in the new 


to the home and its members. 


department is a prophecy of things to 

we may all expect many a rich feast during 
the future weeks and months. Ou 
that all 
profit by them, and thus cause mal 


who read his sage teachings 


and home life to be better and sweet« eca 
of his efforts. 


WorsE THan Wastep.—The 
this nation is, for the year, $1,059,5 
$13.94 for every man, woman, and 
believe the drink evil is the worst 
that civilized countries have to conte 
and sooner or later all right-th 
must line up, either for or against t 
So far as I am individually concer 
pose to fight the saloon through a! 
effort that will mitigate this ter! 
EpirTor. |—Gleanings in Bee-Cult 
need 


No one 
against the 


ever apologize 





saloon. It’s the o 
that ought to be ashamed of hi 


cago is one of the hotbeds of the sa 


Sis et 


and such havoc as it produces 


reason it is here is because the 7 
don’t stand together and cast es 
day they will unite, and then ug 
the greatest vice, crime, and |pové 4 
in the world. We believe every ' ‘ 





American Bee Journal! is ready t 
final overthrow. 
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KAAAAAAAAAAAAK 
Renewing Queens.—Bee-keepers differ 
in opinion and practice as to the matter of 
( renewing queens. Some say it is best to 
eave the matter entirely to the bees. Ina 
state of nature they always renew their 
queens when they have attained an age of 
perhaps not more than three years, in rare 
cases allowing them to become four or five 
ears old. Others say itis best to have only 
g your and vigorous queens, never tolerating 
4 queen more than two years old, while still 
others put the age limit lower yet. They say, 
greed O1 from your best, and never allow 
1 queen to reach an age of two years, and 
your stock will be constantly improving.”’ 
M4 All agree that itis right to breed from the 


is not always easy to tell which is 





an age of less than two years dooms a 
een to death. A 
earlier than some time in 


queen would hardly be 


replaces June, and 


iarvest of that year would be largely the 


work of the progeny of her predecessor. So 
hat leaves only the harvest of one year to 
idge from, and thatis not so good as more, 


for accidental the 


occur a sec- 


causes sometimes come in 


way of deciding that would not 


ond year. 
The matter of wintering is to be considered. 


There is no doubt a difference in colonies in 


this respect, anda queen whose bees should 


winter well for three or four winters in suc- 


on, Other things being equal, should 


1e preference. 
that 


s possible 


ered. It 


longevity should be con- 


is well known that sometimes a 


my exceeds the average in storing, while 


e same time its queen has not reared as 


oung as the average, and some think 
because of a difference in longevity, a 
the 


more 


ker living a week longer than aver- 


eing able to store a fourth than 


erage, fora bee is not expected to do 


in four weeks of 
that 


field-work, usually. 


ilso true some queens live longer 


thers under the same conditions, some 
the third 


unreasonable to 


doing as good work in year 


rst. It is not sup- 
atifa queen is the 


e that 


longer-lived than 
workers will 
might be 
had 


her share in that 
teristic So it 


that 


safer to breed 


a queen done good work for 





Ey e years, and such queens would not be 


inless superseding were left to the 


another point in leaving the 


f supersedure to the bees is that it 


favor of 


tler ¢ 








the 
by the 


the work of 


is given 


the least with 
When a 


bee-keeper, it may be so introduced that there 


interferes 


bees. new queen 
will be very little interruption in the laying, 
but there will be almost certainly some degree 
of interruption, and it may be serious; 
whereas, in the case of supersedure by the 
bees there need be, and generally is, no inter- 
ruption, mother and daughter often laying 
for a time side by side. 

the fact that itisa 


good deal easier for the bee-keeper to leave 


Along with all this is 
such matters to the bees, and so it is no great 


wonder that many of the most experienced 


say that supersedure is a matter that right- 


fully belongs to the bees. 
> 


Arthur C. Miller, 
See-Culture, 


Scientific Breeding. 


in Gleanings in broadly hints 


that editors of bee-papers and authors of 
bee-books are ignoran® upon the subject of 
heredity and scientific breeding—a charge 


which he is probably pretty safe in making; 
but the reading of his article does not add much 


to the reader’s stock of knowledge upon the 
subject. About the only paragraph that 
gives any instruction up the subject is the 


following: 


‘** Thoroughbred’ is not ‘crossbred,’ as 
any high-class stock raiser will testify. Thor- 
ough breeding is cautious, careful, scientific 
in-breeding (do not confound this with in- 
and-in breeding); and when alien blood is 
introduced the result can never be foretold 
with certainty, the chances being toward 
atavism, the reverting to a previous type.”’ 


does not 


Even that 
between in-breeding and in-and-in breeding 


explain the difference 


merely says they must not be confounded. 


The seeker after the difference who 


goes to 


the dictionary will not be helped much, for 


he will find one of the definitions of * in- 
breed’? to be ** breed in-and-in.’’ But Mr. 
Miller’s object is probably merely to eall 


attention to the prevailing ignorance, and in 


that view of the case his article is timely. 


Never, 
drawn to breeding for 


probably, was attention so much 


improvement of stock, 


and Mr. Miller is quite right in saying, ** It is 
high time we began to be scientific in our 
work. The haphazard, guess-at-it-rule-o’- 
thumb ways have prevailed altogether too 
long.’’ 


> 


Introducing Virgin Queens.—(CGeorge 


W. Commins says in the Australasian Bee- 
Keeper, ** A virgin queen can be introduced 
if there are queen-cells in the hive, by just 


running her in.’’ Editor Pender replies in a 


foot-note: 

‘* Virgin queens can not be introduced with 
any certainty of success when more than an 
hour or two old. Any colony, having queen- 








cells started several days, will receive a virgin 
queen that has just emerged, and often such 
queens wiil be accepted by bees if allowed to 
run into the hive immediately the laying 
queen is removed, but there is so much un- 
certainty the practice is not usually adopted. 
Try a virgin say 12 hours old and I think you 
will fail every time.”’ 

remarked that on 


It may be this side the 


globe there is good authority for saying that 


a virgin queen just from the cell (not one 
that has been held in the cell by the bees) 
will be kindly accepted in any colony, 


whether queen-cells are present or not, even 


with an active 
the sense, that 


such a queen will not be disturbed in any col- 


in a colony laying queen. 


That is meant in broadest 
ony whatever, and yet such a statement with- 


out any additional word would be very mis- 


leading. Put sucha virgin in a hive with a 
laying queen, and although she may be re- 
ceived ever so kindly, you may find her miss- 
ing a day or two later. It looks asif the bees 
royalty about her till 


after which 


did not recognize any 
she attains a few hours of ave, 
she will not be 


the 


tolerated. If, however, it is 


late in season, when supersedures are 
likely to take place at the close of the harvest, 
then the the 


allow her to dethrone the old queen. 


bees may take new-comer and 


> 


Securing Control of a Territory is 


sometimes an easy matter, and sometimes not 


so easy. In making plans for extending by 


way of out-apiaries, Harry Lathrop says in 


the Bee-Keepers’ Review that his first step 


would be to secure a suitable location where 


he would lease a small piece of ground in a 


sheltered nook, and then says: 


‘*Having secured the land for aterm of 


years, I will erect a small, cheap building 
that will serve as a shop, extracting, and 
bunk room. A cellar will be dug, in sloping 


ground, of sufficient 

nies, which would be 
that | would expect to 
would and 


size to winter 150 colo- 
the maximum number 
keep in that yard. I 
clean up the ground and 
make it as neat and handy as I could at a 
small expense. Then I would buy up all the 
bees that were for sale on the field, and begin 
to form my apiary One can usually buy 
at a fair price what few bees the farmers have 
on such a field.”’ 


fence 


Perhaps: and yet in many the very 


cases 


fact that farmers Knew aman was engaged in 


establishing an apiary of considerable size 


would arouse in them the thought that more 


was in bee-keeping in that locality than they 


had supposed, resulting in an immediate rise 


in price Indeed, it has very frequently been 


the case that the establishment of a prosper 


ous apiary has induced others to vo into the 


business to a considerable extent who never 


thought of such a thing until they saw the 


establishment of that prosperous apiary. 
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Report of the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


BY DR. L. D. LEONARD, 


The Minnesota State Bee Keepers’ Association held a con- 
vention Dec. 5, 1900, at Minneapolis. The meeting was 
called to order by H. G. Acklin, the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, the president, J. P. West, being ill, and, there- 
fore, unable tobe present. 

After preliminary exercises, Vice-President G. H. Pond 
took the chair. The first importance was the 
report from a special committee consisting of Wm. Russell, 
H. G. Acklin and J. P. West, on the adulteration of honey. 
This committee had collected samples of honey from different 
parts of the State, and took them to the Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner for analysis. Itis due to this society, through the 
efforts of this committee, that the Dairy and Food Commis- 
sion have taken a more active interest in the suppression of 
the adulteration of honey during the last year, than they ever 
did before, 

QUES. 


business of 


Is it well to extract all the honey 
frames at the end of the white honey season ? 

Mr. Turnbull would not extract from brood-frames at all ; 
Mr. Shepherd said the same; Mr. Perry would take part of 
the honey out; Mr. Russell thought that in small hives one 
should not extract from the brood-frames; and Mr. Acklin 
brood-frames, and that sugar 


from the brood- 


believes in extracting from the 
syrup is better for the bees to winter on than honey. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


This session was held jointly with the Horticultural Soc- 
ety which was holding a convention in Minneapolis at the 
same time. Dr. L. D. Leonard reviewed the literature relat- 
ing to the mutual relations of bees and horticulture, and the 
following paper written by Pres. West, on the same subject, 
was read by Mrs. Acklin’: 


BEE-KEEPING AND HORTICULTURE. 


There area great many things which are of interest to 
the bee-keeper and horticulturist, and if I were present I 
think I could say some things which would interest you, all 
applicable to both occupations ; but to write them is another 
thing. 

1 take for granted that every 
believes that bees are great agents 
are not capable of 
great benefit where 
desired. 

Honey, asa general thing, is secreted only 
as are incapable of self-fertilization: while those capable of 
being fertilized through the agency of the wind 
nectar to entice As examples, we see wheat, oats, 
barley and hergis-grass, all capable of being fertilized by the 
rustle of their stalks by the wind. All the clovers and buck- 
wheat must be fertilized by insects. The poet puts it thus: 


horticulturist 
flowers that 
they are a 
benefit and is 


up-to-date 
in fertilizing 
self-pollenization, and that 
cross-fertilization is a 


in such flowers 


secrete no 
the bees. 


‘* Bees kissing the flowers: they sip its sweet, 
But make the buds more fruitful and better to eat.” 


Prof. Bailey, of Cornell University, a very eminent horti- 
culturist, says bees are much more efficient agents in polleni- 
zation than wind, in our fruits, and their absence is always 
deleterious. 

Mr. Morton B. Waite, of the Division of Vegetable Path- 
ology of the Department of Agriculture, says many varieties 
of apples require cross-pollenization, and the pollen must be 
from different varieties; and further he says (and from deci- 
sive experiments), plant mixed orchards, or at least avoid plant- 
ing solid blocks of one variety, and be sure there are sufficient 
bees in the neighborhood to visit the blossoms properly. 

Mr. A.C. Berry, horticulturist commissioner of Tulare 
County, Calif., has had great experience in this matter and 
has an orchard of several hundred acres. He says that bees 


and fruit go together; that he can notraise fruit without 
bees: and that he has them all about his orchard. 


A Mr. MeIntyre, in a horticultural meeting in California, 
relates his experience in starting an orchard, which was very 
large. It was started 35 miles from any far as he 
knew: when his trees were old enough, they blossomed but he 
did not receive any fruit. As the trees did not bear fruit he 


bees, so 





was advised by other fruit-men and horticulturists { 

which he did, and his ofchard bore profusely, and 

had bees all around his orchard... Where there is a 

of orchard, clover, or blossoms of any kind, whi 

insects to fertilize them, Nature has not supplied a sj, 

number of insects to perform .the work, hence the 

of keeping bees. I have about four acres of stra 

In the season of 1899 and 1900 when they were 

they were very fragrant, and as the weather was ve; 

able for visits from bees and insects, they were lite; 

ered with bees, and my berries were never so perfect 

lized. Generally there are not many bees to be se f 

vines. 5 
My market and money-making berries are the 

fertilized with the Bederwood. I have the plants rows 

four feet apart and about two feetin the rows. | 


1901, 
ki 





vines after the season is over, stir up the muich an Ns 
when there is a good, brisk wind. Last fall, one year ag 
put 48 big loads of rye-straw on my beds; the straw mad cr 


me $3800. That is, I cleaned up that after paying for | g 
at one and one-half cents. The crop was about one guwuarte: 
of acrop, and without a heavy mulch I would not ha 
anything. It was sodry. We had no spring rain, and 
whatever until I was about through picking. I never say 
such a sight of blossoms, and never saw so much fruit set : 
vines as there was on this bed. If the good Lord had giy, F 
me the usual rain in the spring I would have had an imme 
crop. 4 

My land isa black, sandy loam, with clay subso 
with good rains in April I can raise a fine crop of 
The Warfield set so many berries that but 
more than one quarter as many asthe Bederwood. | 
tried, on a small scale, a great many kinds of berries. 
never any that will make me the money as the two-na 
My customers, as well as myself, prefer the Warfield, a: 
a wonderfully profitable berry on my land; but the Bed 
wood, in such a season as this, is more so. It produced 
ries every day, week after week, when everything else y 
drying up, and it looked for awhile asif the Millerites wi 
going to have things their way, sure. 

There has always been a great mystery in almost 
apiary, why one colony of bees should gather so much ho: M4 
in a season, when one right by its side, in apparently as 
condition, and having the same management, will prod 
only about one-half as much honey. The learned edit 
the Gleanings in Bee-Culture, Mr. Ernest Root, thinks bh 
discovered the reason, and I am inclined to think that he is 
the right track. Time will tell... To-wit, the difference in t 
length of bees’ 





few matured 


tongues. In measuring many tongues : 
finds there is a great difference in the length. In measuring 
the tongues from Dr. Miller’s two best queens—thos 


produced the largest quantity of honey per colony—onm 
ured 18-100 and the other 19-100; this is much better 1 
the average. A 


be em 





Kentucky man sent some bees, and 
tongues measured 2U-1LUO and 21-100, and one meas 
23-100. It takes long tongues to reach honey in red \ ‘ 
blossoms, and in many other flowers. If it should prove that 


Mr. Root is right, the man who has a queen that will! pro ‘ 


bees with tongues 25-100 long, or longer, uniformly S 
Klondike right at home. 
Perhaps Prof. Lugger, of the State experiment 


would help the bee-keepers of Minnesota by meas 
tongues of bees sent him for that purpose. This n 
be thoroughly tested next season, and probably d 
if there is anything in it I would like to see some M 
bee-keeper win the prize. 

I am often asked, Does bee-keeping pay? Mr. N 
Alford, of Colorado, says it paid him. He kept bees g 
years and cleared 56,000, after paying for all the s 
supplies and for labor hired. He generally had 295U 7 
He also owned 1000 acres of land and 500 head 
The alfalfa fields of Colorado furnish an immense 


bee-pasture, and Mr. Alford is not the only enterp 
who has made big money in keeping bees in ‘ 





Twenty-four maiden ladies arrived at Denver o1 @ 
recently to engage in apiculture in that State. . 
In some localities in other States, during the 
bee-keepers met with great loss by having their b ; z 
by those who sprayed the blossoms on apple and | S 3 
when in bloom. This matter was thoroughly dis . 
seems from letters received from the experiment ay 
Missouri, Indiana, New York and Ohio, that such ¥ 
not be sprayed when in bloom. Laws have be 
some States to prevent the spraying of trees w! 
and bees are visiting them. Spraying just be! 


after bloom seems to be sufficient. This is a 


should be understood by the horticulturist, and 
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sJarly in those sections where there are large quantities of 
raised, and bees are kept. The interestsof both thé 
arist and horticulturist are the same, and both are neces- 
-ary that the most good should come to each; they go hand in 
nd. and are the most interesting and ennobling occupations 
t man or woman can follow on God’s green earth. 
J.P. WEsT. 


This subject was discussed by the horticulturists, and con- 


siderable ignorance was Shown by them in regard to it. The 
bee-keepers then adjourned to their own room, where the 
question-box was again opened. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


es.—Will cross bees gather more honey than gentle 
Those in attendance were about equally divided on 
iestion. 
(QuEes.—What time in the spring is the best to put out the 
es? Answer.—The first warm day after the snow has gone. 
Qvres.—Is the mammoth clover a good honey-plant? 
Answer.—The second crop will often yield honey. 
Qurs.—Would it pay the average bee-keeper to strive to 
rear long-tongued bees? Answer. —No. 
Qures.—Is there foul brood in Minnesota at present? No 
member knew of any. 
Continued next week. 
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Transferring Bees ~~ rect 
Tu . 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT ‘says he has purchased several 
A colonies of bees in box-hives, and wishes Doolittle to 

tell through the columns of the American Bee Journal 
the best method of transferring them to frame hives. The 
majority of our most practical. bee-keepers of the present 
day believe that whatis known asthe ‘* Heddon plan’”’ of 
transferring is the best, taking all things into consider- 
ation, so far given. This plan is as follows: 

Drive the bees from the box-hive and run them intoa 
hive furnished with frames of wired foundation, the fur- 
nished hive to be placed on the stand the colony had occu- 
pied up to the time of transferring, while the box-hive with 
its combs of brood and honey, with the few adhering bees, 
is to be placed close beside the new hive. In 21 days after, 
when all of the brood shall have emerged into worker-bees, 
drive the bees again from the box-hive, driving clean this 
time, and, after destroying the queen with this last drive, 
or the one in the colony driven before, according to which 
is the more valuable, unite the bees with those first driven 
out, thus getting the bees all on nice, straight combs, and 
in good shape to give a good yield of surplus honey. 

The combs are now taken out of the box-hive, the 
honey extracted from them, and they are rendered into wax 

) help in making more comb foundation. 

Now, while the above is the best known plan where the 
combs in the box-hives are crooked or poor, and the season 
t the year that when the bees are securing honey from 
the field, yet if the combs in the box-hive are good, straight 
ones of the worker-size of cell, or we do not have the 

undation, or we wish to do this work early in the season, 
before the bees have much brood or are getting honey: from 
t fields, so that they will not draw out the foundation 
adily, then, decidedly, the old plan or method given in 
early all the standard works on bee-culture is the proper 
ne touse. I never could understand the logic that melted 
ip good, straight worker-combs, made the wax from them 
into foundation, wired the frames to keep that foundation 
‘rom sagging, and then ‘‘transferred’’ the foundation into 
se wired frames, with an amount of labor nearly equal 
that required to transfer the original combs, all for the 
fun of saying we had used a plan of transferring different 
‘rom that of Quinby’s and Langstroth’s day. 

Straight worker-comb, properly transferred into a 
'rame, after being fastened by the bees, makes just as good 
‘trame of comb asis the one finished from foundation ; 
and a frame properly filled with comb, without any wires in 
't, 1S Just as good for all practical purposes, as is the one 





having wire in it, while the wire is a positive nuisance, if, 
from any reason, holes get in the combs from moldy pollen, 
mice or anything of the kind, so that we wish to put ina 
‘patch ”’ of worker-comb to keep the bees from building in 
drone-comb. I do not wish to be considered cranky, but 
when a thing savors of more money out than profits in, I 
have always felt it a duty, as well as a privilege, to entera 
mild protest, after which I am not to blame if any see fit to 
use anything recommended which may result in a financial 
loss. 
BEES AND FRUIT-POLLENIZATION. 


I have read twice the article by Thaddeus Smith, found 
on pages 279 and 280, and the second reading only empha- 
sized the impression of the first, which is, that while he 
says, ‘‘I am set for the defense of /acts,’’ he seems entirely 
to ignore them or else is wholly ignorant of many things 
along the lines of which he is writing, that have transpired 
during the past. I will take space to speak of only two or 
three. 

He wholly ignores those experiments made by Gregory, 
of Massachusetts, the great squash-grower, wherein he 
proved positively that nota single squash could be raised 
where insects were excluded from the female blossoms of 
that plant. And yet all Mr. Gregory did wasto place net- 
ting which would have admitted millions of those ‘‘infini- 
tesimal particles of pollen’’ which Mr. Smith tells us are 
the ones which float in the air and do the work of fertiliza- 
tion without the aid of insects or bees, if they are only 
stirred up with a stick, or by a breeze created by the bees’ 
wings, in which case bees and insects may help a little. 


Then he ignores the Wenham episode, which, through 
jealousy, excluded all the bees from that township, during 
which exclusion fruit was nearly or entirely absent in the 
interior of the township, while on its borders, to which the 
bees had access, fruit of usual quality or quantity obtained, 
the same as of yore. 

And he can not have forgotten the importation of our 
bumble-bees into the continent of Australia, at a cost of 
thousands of dollars, after which importation clover seed 
obtained in fair quantities, when none perfected before. 
And with these facts within easy reach of his understand- 
ing he asks, ‘‘Who snows it to be a fact?” and says 
such claim ‘‘is all conjecture based upon preconceived 
theory.’’ I believe that Mr. Gregory and history are as 
unimpeachable witnesses asany which Pelee /sland can 
produce. 

I do not care to notice Mr. Smith’s trying to ‘‘ hold me 
up to ridicule,’’ for any intelligent reader would know from 
the drift of my article in the March 14 American Bee Jour- 
nal, that only mectar-loving insects were intended, where I 
said ‘‘ insects of all kinds.’’ Trying to hold another up to 
ridicule does not count anything in an argument. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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Swarms Selecting a Location— Historical. 


BY A. P. RAYMOND, 


KNOTTY problem has been discussed in the Ameri- 
A can Bee Journal, regarding the time when swarms 

select their future home, whether before or after 
emerging from the parent colony. There are many ques- 
tions pertaining to bees that, at the present day, we can 
answer with absolute certainty. There are more, perhaps, 
that we have been guessing at for many, many years, and 
are still as far at sea regarding them as were our grand- 
fathers, 100 years ago. 

The above question is one of those ‘‘stickers’’ that I 
think will never be solved until some bee has been educated 
to talk, and tells us all about it. After reading ‘‘Rip Van 
Winkle’s”’ ideas on this subject, I thought I would consult 
John M. Weeks, whose work, published in 1836, I have in 
my library, and I found that he was probably about as near 
the truth regarding this matter as we are to-day, aftera 
lapse of some 64 years. 

Prof. Cook thinks (page 530-1900) that their future tene- 
ment is selected by the bees before swarming, but after 
issuing ; they first cluster and wait until the queen is suffi- 


ciently rested before proceeding thither. How about sec- 


ond swarms, which are accompanied by virgin queens that 
are as able and ready to fly as faras the most nimble 
worker-bee that ever spread a wing ? 

Rip Van Winkle, (page 777-1900), thinks that they wait 
until after clustering before making a move toward making 
a domicile. How about those occasional swarms that leave 
for the woods before clustering ? 
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Let us giveit up and admit that we'donot knowa 
thing about it. 

By the way, speaking of John M. Weeks, few living 
apiarists know that such a bee-keeper and author ever 
existed; and yet I think he should be accorded a place in 
history alongside of Father lLangstroth and Moses 
Quinby. He began keeping bees about the year 1800 in 
Salisbury, Vermont, and struggled along with log-gums 
and straw-skeps with varying success until somewhere 
about the beginning of the thirties, when he invented and 
patented a hive which was,in the matter of convenience, 
far in advance of anything before in use. 

In 1836 he published a treatise on bees and their man- 
agement—a very practical work, which, I suppose, was not 
very widely distributed, for two reasons: First, meagre 
transportation and advertising facilities; and second, the 
work was unpopular, because the author did not accept any 
of the superstitious theories so prevalent at that period, 
but gave them solid facts, which, even to-day, relating to 
bees, seem stranger than fiction. 

There were no railroads in Vermont at that time, and it 
was 13 years afterward before the State could boast of one, 
in fact it had been only six or eight years since the locomo- 
tive made its first appearance on this continent, conse- 
quently the mail service was also very poor at this time. 

According to Mr. Langstroth’s biography in the ‘‘A B 
C of Bee-Culture,’’ this work appeared two years before he 
(Mr. Langstroth) became the owner of his first colonies. I 
almost wonder that Mr. Langstroth, who was scouring the 
world for bee-literature about this time, never ran across 
this work. Asa proof that he did not, I will quote from 
his work, page 244: 

‘*My attention has been recently called to an article in the Ohio 
Cultivator for 1849, page 185, by Micajah T. Johnson, in which, after 
detailing some experiments, he says: 

‘***One thing is certain, if bees, from any cause, should lose their 
queen, and not have the means in their power of rearing another, the 
miller and the moth-worms soon take possession. I believe no colony 
is destroyed by worms while an eflicient queen remains in it.’ 

‘** This seems to be the earliest published notice of this important 
fact by any American observer.”’ 


Now hear what Mr. Weeks says, 13 years before this, 
on page 51: 

‘Large colonies, that never swarm, are never destroyed by the 
moth unless they Jose their queens, melt down, or meet with some casu- 
alty out of the ordinary course of managing them....The colony of 
bees are so numerous that their combs are all kept well covered dur- 
ing the moth season, so that no miller can enter and deposit her 
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Quoting from Mr. Langstroth’s biography in ‘‘A BC:”’ 
‘Mr. Langstroth at that time (1838) had never seen or heard of a 
book on bee-culture: but before the second year of his bee-keeping, 
he did meet with one, the author of which doubted the existence of a 
queen 

Now, Mr. Weeks not only admitted the existence of a 
queen, but he reared them, and had a method of his own of 
introducing them into queenless colonies. 

Mr. Quinby in his work mentions T. B. Miner as being 
the author of a work on bee-culture which appeared proba- 
bly a very short tinre before his own. Without a doubt, Mr. 
Weeks’ work isthe earliest treatise on bee-culture ever pub- 
lished in America, and I am convinced by his knowledge of 
bees, and the methods he empioyed in their management, 
that they were acquired only after years of untiring perse- 
verance and hard study. 

He seems to have done all in his power to advance and 
promote the interests of bee-culture—the art he loved so 
well; but the people were not as ready to accept the true 
facts as we are to-day, consequently his labor was, to a 
large extent, in vain; everything pertaining to bee-man- 
agement at that early day being attributed to luck, and the 
almost universal answer to the query, ‘‘ Why, don’t you 
keep bees ?”’ was, ‘‘I have tried them but they don’t do well 
jor me.’ No amount of reasoning could induce them to 
make another trial. 

Considering all the obstacles that lay in his way, and 
the difficulties he had to overcome, I think that Mr. Weeks 
made a good fight, and he should not be entirely forgotten. 
Peace to his ashes, and all honor to the memory of John M. 
Weeks. Clark Co., Wis. 

—_—___—_—~+ -»—______ 

Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by, J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but toclose out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 
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Out-Apiaries—Their Management for the Preven- 
tion of Swarming. 


BY F. GREINER. 
T does notlie within the scope of this article to adyice 
nor to discuss ways and means to bring our col; 
to the required standard of strength. It is s 
that at least the majority of our colonies have 
attained that state of development. 

The principal drawback in running out-apiaries is 
the bees are apt to swarm, and that the swarms are apt to 
go to the woods. Itis therefore imperative that our map. 
agement be such as to prevent all swarming. 

We might run our out-yards for extracted honey, giy- 
ing plenty of room to both queen and bees, always supply. 
ing empty comb, ete.; there would then be no swarming, 
However, we wish to produce comb honey, principally, as 
wecan find a more ready sale for it. Giving plenty of 
room alone does not have the desired effect, and we must 
adopt a different management. It would be of great advan- 
tage to have only young queens in our colonies—we would 
then not be troubled with swarms out of their 
which appear frequently, when colonies supersede their 
queens. All swarms that would appear during the regular 
swarming period we try to head off. We seldom have any 
indication of swarming in this locality sooner than June 
15. Nearing this date we watch a few of the best colonies, 
and when we find them constructing queen-cells our oper- 
ations must soon begin. Hives and supers must of course 
have been gotten in readiness before this time. 
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About June 20—some years not till June 25—I go to the 
colonies most likely to cast swarms. First I give a little 
smoke at the entrance, then rap on the hive. I aim to give 
the bees time to fillthemselves with honey. The hive is 
now opened; it may be set to one side first and an empty 
hive putin its place. This latter should contain but six 
Langstroth frames or their equivalent, supplied with start- 
ers only. This super is placed on top over an excluder, 
which, however, may be taken out after a week’s time. 
The danger of a queen entering the super is generally past 
after that time, and the excluder may be needed on some 
other hive, and may be removed. 


After the bees have all filled themselves they are not 
apt to offer any resistance, and, without using much smoke, 
I now shake all the bees from their combs in front of the 
empty hive. I have ‘‘an eye out’’ forthe queen and note 
her condition. After she has gone in with the majority of 
the bees, I place an entrance-guard over the entrance. 
Sometimes these shaken-off swarms leave their hive after 
the apiarist has left, and then the bees leave for other quar 
ters. The entrance-guard is to prevent such an occurrence; 
it should be removed when making the next visit. Th 
apiary is gone over in this fashion, always selecting the 
strongest colonies first to be manipulated as stated. 
visit is made each week. If honey is coming in, even 
moderately, the section-cases on these treated colonies will 
fill up surprisingly, especially if we have filled the sec- 
tions with comb foundation, and, unless the season c 
tinues through a very extended space of time, there will be 
no trouble with such as to their swarming that season. 
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If buckwheat is a source to be relied upon, each 
these colonies should receive four frames of comb or foun- 
dation at the beginning of the buckwheat flow, which wil 
end the manipulations of the brood-chamber of the shaken- 
off bees. 

The question now arises: What shall we do with tie 
brood-combs we gain from week to week by our shaking- 
off method? I utilize them in two different ways, vi 
increase and forthe purpose of getting extracted honey. 
At the beginning of the season I set aparta number 0! 
good colonies to take care of these brood-combs The} 
need not be the very best colonies, and still they must de 
populous enough to be able to take care of a full set o 
combs full of brood, for they are to receive, ea n its 
turn, such a full story of brood as we gain it by shaking 
colony after colony. I have said before that Ialways seiec' 
the most prosperous colonies first for shaking of ea 
successive week we have some colonies to trea 
fashion—have some brood-combs to dispose of. 
ing colonies, which had received a set of com 
brood one week, may receive another aftera we: 
anda third after another week. Even a power 


given this brood from week to week, will not 
swarming—they are kept too busy taking c 
They become very populous and also s 


young. 
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honey as the brood hatches, which may be extracted after 
all brood has hatched. 

Should we have full sets of combs full of white honey, 
.nd we have more colonies to shake off, I practice giving a 
set of these heavy combs instead of a hive full of empty 
frames. I mever hive a young swarm on empty combs—not 
in my locality. I give either empty frames with starters or 
solid honey-combs. The honey in the latter will always go 
up into the sections as soon as the room is needed for breed- 
ing; but of course the honey must be of good color or it 
will spoil the looks of the nice white clover or basswood 
honey the bees may be storing in the sections at the time. 

Some bee-keepers advocate and practice hiving young 
swarms—and shaken-off colonies come under the same 
heading—on frames of foundation. Aside from getting 

t combs I can see no advantage in this practice. 
ndation in the sections pays well, however. 

In case I want any increase in the out-apiary I take the 

Jlony that has two or three extra brood-chambers and 
move it to a new location ; the two uppermost brood-cham- 
bers, neither onecontaining brood young enough for queen- 
rearing, I place back on the same stand, giving queen or 
queen-cell in a protector. Of course we must be sure that 
the queen is in the part moved. If we have placed an 
excluder on, a week previous, we can be very positive where 
the queen is. The queen must always goto the new loca- 
tion. Extracting combs are given to the divided colonies 
as well as to all colonies not working in sections. 

If it should seem desirable to reinforce any of the 
shaken-off colonies, a hive full of brood, after it has stood 
over an excluder for two weeks, answers the purpose well ; 
I take it, bees and all, and place it over an escape on top of 
the colony to be re-inforced.—American Bee-Keeper. 

Ontario Co., N. Y. 


The Dzierzon Theory of Parthenogenesis— 
Digestion. 


BY PROF, A. J. COOK. 


T has always pained me to read anything reflecting upon 

one of the greatest discoveries ever made in natural 

history, that of Dr. Dzierzon, of Germany. The 
thoughtful bee-keeper may wonder at this remark. He 
Says we may all note that virgin queens lay eggs and that 
these prove fertile. Yet they always produce male bees 
and none other. Old queens also frequently become wholly 
drone-layers. Laying workers are exclusively drone-pro- 
ducers. Surely, if we think carefully upon all these facts 
we would not wonder that the theory of parthenogenesis in 
regard to the production of drone-bees might be suggested 
to so thoughtful a bee-keeper as was the great German 
priest. Strange others had not made the discovery before 
Dzierzon did. Yet we would have supposed the circulation 
of the blood would have been easier of discovery. Yet it 
was not made until 1616. And this discovery by Harvey is 
considered one of the greatest ever made. 


_It is alsoeasy for us to prove the correctness of the 
Dzierzon theory. Every extensive and observant bee- 
keeper has had ofttimes in his apiary queens that have 
failed to mate. He has noted that these queens would lay 
eggs, and he has also been disgusted to note that the entire 
progeny were drones. Whenever we read, then, that some 
apiarist of an experimental turn of mind has removed the 
eggs from drone-cells into worker-cells, and vice versa, and 
in so doing has changed the sex, we have a perfect right to 
put a large interrogation point afterall his statements. 
Like the matterof mating in confinement, we may well 
write, “ Interesting if true,’’ but undoubtedly not true. 
Uzierzon’s theory isa very great one, and all praise is due 
the great German bee-keeper. 

As the readers of the bee-papers know, the Dzierzon 
1eory has recently been called in question over and over 
again by no less authority than F. Dickel, of Darmstadt. 
Se was editor of the Nordlinger Bienenzeitung. He holds 

lat his experiments prove that normally all eggs were 
‘ecundated. He claims to have transferred eggs from drone 
worker cells, and that these latter developed into work- 
ers. The reverse he also claims to have found true. It will 
be remembered that von Siebold and Leuckart proved by 
nicroscopic examinations that Dzierzon was right in his 
nelusion. Dickel contends that the dicta of these great 
scientists is no longer to be accepted. He says truly that 
‘he sperm-cell or spermatozoa would not be seen except ata 
ery early stage in the development of the egg, and that 
‘ery likely these observers made their investigation so late 
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that they would not have noted the sperm-cell although it 
may have been there at an earlier period. Thisis true as 
Dickel states, yet it is also a fact that in case of fecunda- 
tion the spermatozoa are succeeded by the sperm nucleus and 
a starlike body known as the sperm aster. These are 
obnoxious, and their presence makes certain that a sperm- 
cell was previously in the egg. 

Recently A. Weismann, under the title, ‘‘ Uber die Par- 
thenogenese der Bienen,’’ in Anat. Anzeiger, gives the 
results of three years’ investigations. Weismann urges that 
there is mo ground to doubt thatvon Siebold saw semi- 
nal filaments (even twoto four ina singleegg). Blochman, 
by sectioning eggs with the microtome, has seen the same, 
and these results have been confirmed later by Petrunke- 
witsch. These, however, von Siebold could only have seen 
in the freshest eggs, which were all taken from worker- 
cells. The 27 drones-eggs which von Siebold studied, were 
all above twelve hours old, and so the failure to find the 
sperm-cells in these was not proof that they might not 
have been there at an earlier period. 

The material that Weismann used in his experiments 
was principally obtained from Dickel himself. The eggs 
were taken from the cells, put at once intoa preservative 
fluid, and sentto Weismann. Weismann finds that whether 
the eggs are fecundated or not can only be determined with 
certainty when it is killed at the time of the second matur- 
ation spindle. In the stage of the first maturation spindle, 
the nucleus of the sperm-cells is either without radiations, 
or else the sperm filament has not been transformed intoa 
sperm nucleus. In either case there is great doubt if the 
sperm-cell can be recognized with certainty. In the second 
spindle stage, however, the radiations of the sperm aster 
are complete, and there is no danger of either overlooking 
or misinterpreting them. Petrunkewitsch sectioned one 
hundred and twenty-three eggs, which were in the first 
spindle stage. Twenty-nine of these were worker-eggs, 
and twenty-three showed the sperm nucleus with evident 
radiation. On the other hand, not a single sperm aster was 
found in any of the ninety-four eggs from drone-cells. 
The result from the study of sections of eggs taken in the 
second spindle stage was still more conclusive. Of the 
sixty-two eggs taken from worker-cells, there was no mis- 
take regarding the presence of the sperm aster. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-two eggs were taken from drone-cells and 
only one of these contained the significant radiation. As 
every bee-keeper knows, occasionally a worker-bee comes 
forth from a drone-cell. AsIshow in my ‘ Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide,’’ the queen adds or withholds the sperm-cell at will. 
She may occasionally make a mistake. AsI show in my 
book, she often does when she first commences to lay, as 
we frequently find at such times, drones scattered through 
the worker-brood. That, as Weismann suggests, she should 
occasionally make a mistake in depositing drone-eggs is no 
marvel. In the case where Weismann found the sperm 
aster in the egg from a drone-cell, no doubt the queen made 
such a mistake when she laid the eggs. Weismann, after 
making these elaborate experiments, concludes that Dzier- 
zon’s views are fully confirmed—normal eggs laid in 
drone-cells are not fecundated, and that those laid in 
worker-cells are always fecundated. 


Dickel makes the observation that as soon as the queen 
layseggs, workers enter the cell and busy themselves in 
some kind of manipulation. He thinks that they add 
saliva. In case he is correct in this observation, his con- 
clusion that this has something to do with determining sex 
does not follow. Dickel further adds thatif the eggs are 
covered at once after being laid, sothat the bees can not 
visit them, they will not hatch even though left where the 
warmth of the hive would seem to make the conditions 
favorable. It has been suggested that in this case the eggs 
are coated with saliva and thus the escape of moisture is 
prevented which would otherwise prevent their hatching. 
I think there is some doubt about this, but in any event the 
determination of sex isin no way dependent upon these 
early visits of the bees. If the eggs are fecundated, either 
queens or workers will result; if not, we may as surely 
expect drones. The determination of the queen or work- 
ers is unquestionably dependent upon the quantity and 
quality of the food furnished them. 

Dickel urges that there isa difference between drones pro- 
duced by laying workers and those produced by queens, and 
he believes that the former are functionally imperfect. I 
have never believed that we knew that this was true. 
Weismann says that hesees no proof thatitisso. There is, 
however,a slight though constant difference in the devel- 
opment of the eggs from thetwo different sources. This 


being true, it would not be surprising if we should find that 
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drones from laying workers were unable to furnish sperm- 
cells that would fecundate the eggs. That the drones from 
the two sources may differ would not be exceptional, as 
there is a wasp which has two kinds of drones. It is not 
known, however, whether or not these drones have a differ- 
ent parentage. 

ARTIFICIAL PARTHENOGENESIS. 

The interesting experiments of Morgan and Loeb, 
which show that by the addition of certain salts the unfer- 
tilized eggs of sea-urchins may be made to develop more 
or less completely, have attracted very general attention 
among naturalists. Recently, some further experiments 
by Pieri and Winkler have been madein somewhat the 
same direction. These scientists took the sperm, shook 
the same up in either sea or distilled water then filtered it 
and added the filtered portion to unfertilized eggs. Asa 
check, other unfertilized eggs were placed beside the former 
and treated the same way, except the decoction from the 
sperm was withheld. Many of the eggs to which the 
sperm extract had been added, partially developed, which 
was true of none of the others. It was found that the 
sperm extract made in sea-water was more efficient than 
that made in the distilled water. To any one who has 
studied marine organisms, this is no surprise. These 
experiments are interesting to bee-keepers. It would seem 
thatin certain cases other stimuli than sperm-cells may 
induce the commencement at least of development. How 
itis that the drone-eggs develop without any stimulus at 
all is still a mystery which possibly may never be solved. 

WHAT IS DIGESTION ? 

I am surprised at what the Editor states in the opening 
paragraph on page 195. Hesays that Mr. Root is still in 
doubt about my criticism of his definition of digestion. I 
doubt if Mr. Cowan claims to be a physiologist. He quotes 
in giving his definition of digestion. He certainly quoted 
from avery able physiologist. I am sure, however, that 
this physiologist and no other would defend the definition. 
In all our physiologies we find a chapter set apart for the 
discussion of the subject of digestion. This chapter con- 
fines itself tothe explanation of how food is fitted to be 
absorbed, and nothing further. In vertebrate animals, the 
digestion is done partly in the stomach and completed in 
the intestines. In the stomach the gastric juice is the 
agent of this digestion, and the proteids, like the albumen 
of egg, etc., are the food elements that are transformed. 
These are changed into peptone—a substance which differs 
from all other albuminoids in being very osmotic. Other 
nitrogenous substances will not dialize, that is, they will 
not pass through organic membranes. 

Digestion is to change substances sothat they may pass 
through and escape from the stomach intothe blood. In 
the intestines, starch, sugar, and the fats, and possibly pro- 
teids not digested in the stomach, are digested. The agent 
in this work is the pancreatic juice. It has three distinct 
substances, one of which digests the starch, one the fats, 
and the other, proteids. This, then, is digestion. 

Assimilation is quite a different thing. Another term 
for this is anabolism or constructive metabolism. This 
work goes on everywhere in the body. It is the changing 
of the nutritive elements into tissue and is the direct work 
of the cells which are found in all the tissues of the body. 
Where anabolism is very active, there the cells are very 
numerous, as seen in brain and muscle. Where the con- 
structive metabolism is less active, there the cells are less 
abundant, as noted in bone and cartilage. 

Surely, if Mr. Root will consult any physiology, or 
inquire of any of our leading physiologists, he will no 
longer remain in doubt regarding the correct definition of 
digestion. True, our dictionaries do speak of assimilation, 
as though it might be akin to digestion. Physiologists do 
not use it in this sense. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We wili be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 

—- __—=p-0-p 

The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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Questions and Answers, 


RRPRLHRPPRPY wrk 
CONDUCTED BY 
DR. CO. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The see may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpIrTor.| 





Drones Reared from Laying-Worker Eggs, 


In examining my bees this spring I found one queen 
had died during the winter, and a laying worker was busy, 
Will the drones produced from that laying worker be a fit 
specimen for a queen to mate with ? New JERSEY. 


ANSWER.—Instead of one laying worker there were 
probably many. As the eggs that produce drones are 
always unfertilized, I know no reason why the unfertilized 
eggs of a laying worker might not produce fully developed 
drones. Yet I should rather not depend upon drones reared 
in such an abnormal way. 





ee 


Workers With Drone-Eyes. 


I send you a sample of bees that have heads like drones, 
These bees are just from the cells. The queen is one year 
old that produced them. They have heads like drones, as 
you will see. Just about one-third of the working force are 
like these. One head is all right, like others. This is some- 
thing I never saw before. TEXAS. 


ANSWER.—The case is one beyond my knowledge 
workers with eyes like thoseof drones. Are you getting up 
a new breed of bees with increased powers of vision ? 


ete - 


Prevention of Swarming—Other Questions. 


1. We wish to increase our apiary to 200 colonies this 
season, and thereafter we desire to preventa further in- 
crease. Will you give us the most practical method of the 
prevention of increase? We wish to know a method that 
has succeeded. We use the 10-frame Simplicity hive. 
Would it be practical to allow the swarm to come out and 
hive it in the usual way in a ‘ hiving-box’’ on the old 
stand, take the parent hive away under a tent, cut out all 
queen-cells, take it back to the old stand, shake out the 
swarm in front of the hive, and then give them plenty of 
super room and ventilation ? 

2. Our hybrids seem to be inclined to swarm more than 
our pure Italians. Is this their inclination generally ’ 

3. We would ask your approval or disapproval of a ven- 
tilator bottom-board as follows: Cut a hole through th 
bottom-board about the center 8x10 inches. Over this hole 
tack wire-cloth, and underneath the board place a slide m 
of wood that will close the hole or open it at will. 
slide may be drawn to any extent as the heat of 
may demand. Would such a device retard or dis 
swarming ? We have just constructed one such bottom- 
board and placed it undera populous colony. We find that 
when the slide is drawn, the number of fanning bees 1s 
diminished. Our hives are on individual stands, abo 
inches from the ground. We regard this bottom-board as 4 
perfect remedy ina case of robbing. The hive-entra 
may then be closed completely, and the slide drawn to give 
the bees plenty ofair. The colony that is doing the bing 
may be served in like manner. This will stop the robbing 
at once. 

4. Which are the better honey-gatherers, the bybrids 
the pure leather-colored 3-banded Italians from | rte 
mothers ? NORTH CAR‘ 


ANSWERS.—1. The probability is that the 
your plan would immediately start queen-cells a 
again. You will have better success to remo. 
queen and cut out all queen-cells but one. As y 





know a method that has succeeded, you might 5 
Just before queen-cells are started, lift the old h: se 
stand and put in its place a hive with foundation 0: s 
find the queen and put herin this empty hive: | 
cluder over, and then set the old hive with its co: 
the excluder. 
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Perhaps so; but there is not much difference. 
Anything that allows entrance for more fresh air is 
a help toward prevention of swarming, but the same end 
would be more easily and more fully attained by raising the 
hive on four blocks. 

4. Some of the hybrids will be better, and some not so 
good. The pure stock will be more uniform and more 
permanent in character. The pure stock is better to breed 
from, and will not run out so easily as the hybrids. 


~ 
* 
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¢ %* The Afterthought. * 
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The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





TALKING BEES 400 B. Cc. 


One would say that every intelligent bee-man, ancient 
as well as modern, knew that it took honey to rear drones, 
as well as more of it to feed them after they were reared. 
The two different sizes of comb-cellsin the hive are too con- 
spicuous to be ingnored except by pronounced dullards 
and it’s easy toconciude drones too big to be reared in 
worker-cells. I would say then that perhaps it’s not quite 
certain that Socrates knew of apiculturists who habitually 
practiced reducing drones by cutting out drone-comb. It 
may have been not much more thana dream of his active 
mind, that if he kept bees he would save honey by cutting 
out what drone-comb could be got at. Drone-comb is not 
usually in the heart of a normal colony. All the same, it’s 
interesting to heara man talk bee-manipulation correctly 
four centuries before Christ. Page 254. 

MORE ANENT THE SCORE-CARD. 

Mr. Greiner, on page 262, laudably tries to fix things so 

judges of bees at fairs'can not ignore the drones. He 


hardly ‘‘gets there.”’ Drones will still be mostly ignored, 
except under the fourth item. Suppose we change: 


Color and markings of workers and drones............... 25 

Size of workers and drones................... 20 
and make it: 

Color, markings and size of workers (10-10-10) ree | 

Color, markings and size of drones (5-5-5)................ 1D 


KEEPING YOUNG QUEENS CONTINUALLY. 

The reform chariot of keeping young queens continually 
in every hive runs against quite a ‘‘hestle,’’ against two 
hestles, in fact, when Doolittle and J. B. Hall both emphat- 
ically denounce it. Butif you do remove old queens for that 
purpose, be sure and destroy all cells capped at five days. 
Page 263. 

HIVING SWARMS A LA GEHRING. 


And so Teacher Gehring would have his class hive bees 
by placing swarm and limb carefully in front of the en- 
trance, as close as possible, and then blissfully watch re- 
sults. I would respectfully put ina pretty strong protest. 
No doubt that succeeds nicely oftentimes; but, if I am 
right, a large percentage of swarms will refuse to move in 
as they ought—will just remain in-a provoking-to-patience 
pile partly on the front of the hive and partly on the limb. 
What's the use to follow a method that fails half the time, 
when it’s just as easy to succeed all the time? I don’t say 
you can always succeed in making them stay, but you can 
practically always succeed in making them run in. The 
full details would be rather long for this department. With 
i big pot-spoon dose the hive—small doses and often. 
‘After awhile increase the dose, and anon fall to shaking 
instead of spooning. But keep most of the bees on the 
im ) until they are running in lively. Most important of 

, keep poking the entrance clear as often as it threatens 
get blocked up. Waiting for stationary bees to start up 
>mostly a humbug. Make ’em “ git furder”’ right straight 
ng. To some extent, and with due moderation, the 
smoker can be used to hustle them; but too much of it 
akes them fly badly. A brush of green twigs, to whip 
them and sweep them and stroke their backs, is better. 
And always smoke a cluster of bees gently (just what you 
can without making them fly) before you do anything with 
them. Just about as bad practice to manipulate swarms 
without smoke as it would be to open hives without smoke. 
Hoth can often be done; but what’s the sense of it? Our 





smoker dog doesn’t charge anything for barking, and why 
should we bark ourselves—or go barkless, with three thou- 
sand thistles thrust through our bark? Took me about 
half my bee-keeping life to get this much of horse-sense 
through my noddle. 

GIVING CELLAR-BEES A FLIGHT. 

Whether it is profitable or unprofitable to give cellar- 
bees a winter flight is an important question. It is regarded 
by some, it would seem, as one of the unsolved questions. 
My impression is that the heavy old chaps are mostly in the 
negative. May be I count’em wrong. F. W. Hall's experi- 
ence, page 268, seems quite decidedly in the affirmative 
and with this quite healthy Irish bull I’ll rest a bit from my 
afterthinking. 


PLALALALSLALSLaL 


The lome ¢ 


Gonducted by Prof. fi. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 











SOUL-GROWTH FROM READING. 


There was one advantage—the greatest one—which comes 
from reading that space crowded outof our last ‘‘ chat” in 
‘* The Home Circle.”’ I refer to the moral uplift—the soul- 
growth. Weall agree that valuable as is bodily vigor, and 
desirable as is mental growth and power, both pale be- 
fore spiritual development and influence. The outcome of 
Samson’s colossal muscle was to pull down ; Shakespeare’s in- 
comparable mental grasp which so enriches our literature and 
quickens thought, did not lift the whole world to a higher 
plane. Christ’s life, which touched the spiritual thatis in 
man. raised the whole world to better thought and purpose. 
It is the transcendent glory of any soul to be able to lift 
spiritually a brother soul. It is the most blessed gift that any 
of us can receive, to gain inspiration towards a more Christ- 
like life. The reading of good books is the mightiest force in 
moral development and spiritual uplift. May I speak of our 
own college ? 

We have about 200 students. A majority of these (61 
gentlemen and 42 ladies) are engaged in voluntary Bible 
study. Many of these not only meet with one of their number, 
selected for special fitness as leader, for an hour each week, 
but all study the lesson for a half-hour each day, many taking 
the time just before breakfast. I believe that there is no one 
thing that promises more for the real success of our College 
than does this fact—nothing that so surely bespeaks a useful 
future for our students. 

To spend an hour each day in close mental touch with 
Elijah, with Paul, with Christ, gives an equipment for life 
that is beyond estimation. The inspiration that comes from 
reading good books secures to the world such nobility of soul 
as was in Lincoln; such purity, sweetness, and such wealth of 
vital, moving spiritual force, as came to us in Longfellow and 
Whittier. 

Soul-culture is the richest adornment that any person can 
Soul-culture makes a great people, a worthy 
nationality. Soul-culture alone can rightly solve the China 
and Philippine problems. The reading and study of good 
books will be the greatest force to bring to us this priceless 
soul-culture. Mr. Coggshall, none of us can overestimate the 
value that ever comes from the reading and study of our best 
literature. Whatever we do, let us not neglect the matter of 
reading in the home circle. 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE CLUBS. 

It is good to have several of our best books, magazines, 
and papers—more than many of us can afford to subscribe for. 
May I tell how we manage this? I like the daily paper, 
which usually takes about ten minutes of my attention each 
noon-time. I cut the price in two by taking it with my next 
neighbor. Do allin our home circles know how much they 
lose by not joming in friendly co-operation with the good 
neighbors? We all have the very best neighbors in the 
world. Many of us do not know it because we do not know 
them. 

To digress: Three of my 
together. Such friendly 


possess. 


neighbors and I own a cow 
partnerships make a pleasanter 


neighborhood atmosphere, and I believe brighter home circles. 
Thus, we have 
Popular Science 


Eight of us neighbors each take a magazine. 


the Century, Atlantic, Scribner, Monthly. 
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Harper’s, The Forum, North American Review, and an art 
magazine. These are passed each week, and each one has his 
magazine to keep in the end. I take and keep one magazine. 
I have the reading, or opportunity to read, eight of our best 
magazines. I feel rich in this arrangement, and I am glad to 
suggest that many of our home circles enrich themselves in 
some such way. 

Our book club is another of our neighborhood co-operative 
institutions, which is now several years of age. This hasa 
still larger range. Eighteen of our Claremont ‘** home circles” 
profit by this admirable arrangement. We all wish to see, 
possibly to read, surely ‘‘ to thumb over,” all the best books of 
the year. We each pay $1.50, This secures 18 books. We 
all unite in securing the volumes, and as we are all alert dur- 
ing the year, we are likely to make a good selection. We 
rarely secure a book that we regret later to have purchased. 
There are one or two such each year. We each keep a book 
two weeks, and must date the day we receive it. Each day 
that a book is kept beyond the specified time requires a fine of 
5 cents. At the close of the circuit the books are sold to the 
members by auction, and always bring in more than half cost. 

I recommend this, or some kindred plan, to all our home 
circles. It is very popular, and deservingly so, with us. I 
presume I read about one-fourth of the books, and ‘** thumb 
over” all of them. Mrs. Cook reads many more, and daughter 
Bertha some more than do I, Thus we getas a family quite 
an insight into the best that is written in America and England 
each year. 

Anything that incites those in our American home circles 
to read more and more thoughtfully the best bocks and papers, 
should receive the fostering care of all of us. May not our 
bee-keepers profit by something like our magazine plan ? 
There is always something in each of the bee-papers that is 
valuable to each of us. There are articles in each, and some 
number of each, that some of us do not care for at the time. 
To have them all would be a signal gain. In almost every 
neighborhood are there not five bee-keepers that get mail ata 
single post-oftice ? In such case, five magazines or journals 
could be taken, and by a convenient exchange all have all. If 
such an arrangement could be generally carried out, can any 
one doubt but that it would be a substantial gain to our in- 
dustry ? When any one reads, and so handles his business 
more wisely, all are gainers. The slovenly, unlettered bee- 
keeper siumps the market with his inferior product. The up- 
to-date, thoroughly-read bee-keeper advances the market, as 
all first-class products are sure to raise prices. 


——— 
es 


THE FARM FOR CHILDREN. 


Mr. Coggshall keeps his farm at a loss because Mrs 
shall wishes it for the children. God be thanked fors 
mothers as Mrs. Coggshall. Such mothers will not } ‘ 
grieve over wayward children as the years rollon. <A 
guished writer, and college president, says in one of 
month’s magazines, that our cities would soon die of ; 
it not for the fresh blood from the country that pou 
nually into them. Strange that the city business ma 
not recognize that his virility comes from the vigor of 
mind, and integrity, which was bred in the country h 
either his or his father’s boyhood. If he recognized this } 
would do business in the city and live in the country. |; 
would take time to come and go. Mrs. Coggshall wo 
time given that our ** best crop,” the boys and girls, sho 
a truly ‘** best crop,” is time best employed. 


The country home builds industry, purity, truthfu 
righteousness, into character. The country home is th: 
saviour of our country. The rush from country to city is fy 
of menace. May we not hope that a better judgment may 
swing the tide, and that we shall soon see a flood, at least fo) 
the boyhood of our people, from city to country ? I wish Mrs 

ears of every 


hess 


Coggshall’s words could be sounded into the 
parent our country over. 


COMMITTING SCRIPTURES TO MEMORY. 


My fortunate boyhood’s home circle was richer, better, 
for hearing the Bible read each morning. I would not have 
had that part of my early culture omitted for a fortune of 
what the world calls riches. I, to-day, can hear the words 
and comments of my dear father, though he has been dead for 
years. These memories are a priceless legacy. I could not 
deny my children what had been so precious to me. So | 
have always read daily from the ‘* Book of books.” I hav 
often wondered if my words read, and my comments, would 
be such a benizen to my children as were my father’s to m 
Some parts of the dear old Book are so incomparably pre: 
that we have learned them. Thus we have the Ten Com- 
mandments, many verses from Isaigh, the Ist, 2d, 8th, 19th, 
23d, 24th, 121st, and 117th Psalms, the Beatitudes, Roma 


us 


12th, and 1st Corinthians 13th, ete. We often, instead of 
reading, repeat. It is blessed to know these chapters | 
heart. It is blessed frequently to repeat them in concert 


the home circle, after the morning or evening meal. 








The Novelty Pocket=-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THIs CuT Is THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


address you wish put on the Knite. 
The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty 


shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 


rant every blade. ; 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; 


above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


2 
Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 


owner will never recover it; but ifthe ** Novelty” 


dress, would destroy the knife. 
tunate as to have one of the *“ Novelties,” c 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a present! 


the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 


this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.0.) We will club the Novelty 


Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


B@ Please allor’ >bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 


The novelty lies in the handle. 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 


What more lasting memento could a mother 
give toason, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 


LAndStrowh «.. 
The Honey Bes 


| Revised by Dadant—1900 Edition. 


- 





This is one of the standard books 
bee-culture, and ought to be e 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well: 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & 5o! 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex: 
plained, so that by following the in 
structions of this book one ca! fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way't 
success with bees. 


It is 








The book we mail for $1.2: clu 

it with the American Bee J: ul Tor 

} one year—both for $1.75; 01 
| mail it asa premium for se! g us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the bee 


Journal for one year, with $ 


. 


This is a splendid chan g 
grand bee-book for a very lit 


| or work. 
, | GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
St, Chicago, Ii, | 144 & 146 Erie Street, o CH LL 
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Farm Wagon Economy. 
[he economy of this proposition is not all 
d in the very reasonable price of the wagon 
but in the great amount of labor it will 
. and its great durability. The Electric 
“heel Co., who make this Electric Handy 
Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, 
> solved the problem of a successful and 
le low-down wagon at a reasonable price. 





s wagon is composed of the best material 
ut—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel 
——— hounds, etc. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. These Electric 
Steel Wheels are made to fit 
any wagon, and make practi- 
cally a new wagon oui of the 
old one. They can be had in 
any height desired and any 
width of tire upto 8 inches. 
With an extra set of these 
wheels a farmer can inter- 
change them with his regu- 
lar wheels and havea high or 
low-down wagon at will. 
Write for catalog of the full “* Electric Line” to 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, Il 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and P rice of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
lucing Piants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
lly covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all abont California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CH1caGo, ILL. 


A Journal that is over a quarter of a 


century old and is still grow- 

















ug must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 


50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, 1z ast Ww inter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.’ Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE MODERN FARMER & BUSY BEB. 


EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT, Editor. 











A Sette. up-to-date Farm Journal with 
1 General Farm Department, Dairy, 
Horticulture, Livestock, Poultry, Bees, 
terinary, Home and General News. 
-d by one who has had practical 
erience in every department of 
work. To introduce the paper 
new readers, it will be sent for a 
rt time to New Subscribers, one year 
25 cents. Sample copies free. Best 
dvertising Medium in the Central 
Vest. Address, 


_ MODERN FARMER, 
OC tf ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


ease mention Bee Journal when writing 














A Report from Massachusetts. 


This is more of a market-gardening country 
than anything else, with dairying as a side- 
issue. There is no buckwheat raised to yori 
of, and very little white clover. About 50 
colonies, | should judge, are kept within a 
radius of two miles from here. Are ** kept,”’ 
I say, but most of them keep themselves. 
They are in box-hives owned by people who 
never saw a bee-paper, and would not look at 
one if they could, because their fathers never 
did. In extra-good years they sometimes get 
a little surplus honey, but in poor years their 
bees starve. I bought one colony ina _ box- 
hive for $2.50 last spring (hybrids, 1 should 
think), from which I took 20 pounds of fine 
comb honey. The combs were very white 
and well tilled out, but the honey was rather 
dark, almost of a greenish color, but very 
thick. I do not know whatit could have 
been gathered from. The bees did not swarm 
last year, but will probably do so this year, 
and I hope they will do still better. They 
have wintered well on the summer stands, 

Mrs. E. C. Fox. 

Middlesex Co., Mass., April 10. 





Prospect for a Successful Season. 


We haye 34 colonies, and the season bids 


fair to be a successful one. Many of our 
hives are already so full of bees that they are 
hangiug outside considerably. None have 


swarmed as yet. 
I find the American Bee Journal very use- 
ful. S. M. ALLEN. 
Pierce Co., Wash., May 11. 





Clover and Bees Wintered Well. 


3ees Wintered well, and the prospects for a 
honey crop are good, Clover was not winter- 
killed as it was the two previous winters. 

W. J. Brown. 
Ontario, Canada, May 12. 


Prospect for a Good Honey Crop. 


Colonies of bees are getting very strong if 
it is cold, and the prospect is good for a large 
honey crop. H. W. LEE. 

Winnebag ro Co., Ill., May 24. 


Migratory Bee-Keeping—Moving 
Bees. 


I have done more or less migratory bee- 
keeping for a number of years, and have 
hauled bees over all kinds of roads, in all 
kinds of weather, and in every style of hive 
The hive matters but little, except that if it 
is large and cumbersome it will make a differ- 
ence in the number that can be hauled at one 
time. I have only one large horse, and a 
wagon made expressly for hauling bees, 
heavy but with very easy springs, thus caus- 
ing very little jar, and never breaking down 
combs, although | have carried some very 
frail ones. 

In the clover season my bees are taken to 
my ** Tucker ”’ apiary, and at the close of this 
flow I take them to the Zack Chandler marsh, 
where there are thousands of acres of Spanish- 
needle, which grades with clover in this 
market. 

In preparing the bees for removal I have 
only the bottom-boards fast. Nothing else is 
done to them except to remove the covers if 
the hives will not tier up easily with them on. 
I use no wire-cloth, and never close the bees 
in. I drive to the yard, unhitch the horse, 
and about dusk begin to load up. I usually 
select a moonlight night, thus combining 
pleasure with business. Ihave never had an 
accident in moving them in this way, for if 
they find themselves at liberty, and therefore 
settle down contented, while if they are shut in 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. W. Chester,Pa. 





Italian Queens 


reared from the old reliable Leather-Culored 
Stock by the best methods. I keep 100 colonies 
of Italians to select my breeders from, and I 
breed from none but the very best honey- gath- 
erers. Untested, 55c each; 1 dozen, $6.00. Safe 
arrival. Send for price-list. Address, 


W. J. FOREHAND, 


19D% FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 





if you are 
thinking about 


* ” which is *he cli- 
watel Gs Rhee tf engine building: 
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Ai. RUMELY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 





fiease mention Kee yournal when writing, 





FREE== 


Premium 








A Foster 
Stylographic 
PEN Saag 


This pen consists of a hard 
rubber holder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and meedle of the pen 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iridiuma—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do mot 
leak or blot. 

As they make a line of umie 
form width at ail! times 
they are umequaled tor 
ruling | poses. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen Is ac 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleanet 

Best MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the ** Foster.’’ You should have 


one also, 


How to Get a ‘‘Foster’’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal! for 
one year, with 82.00; or send 
$2.00 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
jee Journal for one year; or, 
for 31.25 we will mail the pen 
alone, Address, 


Exact sizeof GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ul. 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES “cae 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. 


Send for acopy. It is free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and 
Eastern territories. 

















=== NOTICE == 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY have a Branch Store at 10 Vine St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Where they have direct steamboat connections with Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
{ South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 





and low freight rates. 


As this is a main branch, order from any catalog or quotations given 
from Medina. 


Also booking orders for healthy ITALIAN BEES, shipped this month. Full 
colonies, 8 frames and queen, $6.00. Wholesale rates on application. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


26 cents Cash x 
paid for Beeswax, % 2: sexts's"pou a 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


8A 26t Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 
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This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound — 
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e:) LONG-TONGUED BEES ARE DEMANDED NOW. 


NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Pre- 
mium for sending us TWO new subscribers 
to the American Bee Journal for one year 


+ (with $2); or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending ; 
us FOUR new subscribers with $4.00). 
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oe 
We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- 
@)) ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming 
season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of 
6) any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, 
having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat 
é leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 
They stored red clover honey last season. 
Orders for these fine, *‘ long-reach’’ queens will be filled in rota- 
a ‘‘first come, first served’’—beginning about June 10th. It is 
= 


expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, as a large number 
of nuclei will 


fy, 


tion 


wh 2 


fy, 


be run. All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. 


€) CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows 
$1.00 each ; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to : 

o 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. é 
144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL.  ) 
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they will worry and gnaw, and if ¢ 
possible chance they will rush out a 
trouble. I remove them regardless of « 
some of the hives may be full of 
there will be no danger of trouble. 

The most important thing to be c 
in moving bees is which way the cor 
be placed—toward the horse or cro 
Many of the readers will remember 
old friend and bee-master, J. H. 1 
who in the early °S0’s gave me, as w: 
many Others, our first lessons in bee-|« 
and who advocated placing the combs lene 
wise. But after years of practical experienc ; 
on all kinds of roads, hilly, stony, 
down, trotting the horses, ete., I fi; 
combs placed crosswise are more safely cay 
There are more or less ruts, sticks 
ete., on any road, while up or down bh 
always walks a horse or team. 

Ingham Co., Mich. A. D. D. Wo 
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Prospects Good. 
Bees are doing well. Clover is plentifu 
Prospects in general are good. 
D. J. BLocuer 
Stephenson Co., Ill., May 16. 


Bees Working on Dandelion Bloom. 


Our bees have been doing very well the past ' 
two weeks on dandelion and other bloom, some . 
of the colonies having 50 pounds or more « 
surplus honey in the extracting-combs. A 
northeast wind and rain prevails at this ti 
which is interrupting their work; but if 
storm does notend in a killing frost ther 
will no doubt be an abundant flow of ras 
berry and other honey as soon as the weath« 
is warm enough. H. W. CoRNELISON 

Washburn Co., Wis., May 23. 


A North Carolina Report. 


We have an apiary situated in east 
North Carolina, which is being run fo 
honey. Last year the spring opened with 7 
colonies in very poor condition, owing t 
fall bloom being cut off by storm the Aug 
before. Last year was one of the 
honey-years ever known here, and @ 
weak colonies built up and gave us 5,(ik 
pound sections of honey. About three-fourths 
of this was white honey. 

We wintered our bees last winter in si! 
wall hiveson the summer stands without 
loss of a single colony, except that two w 
found queenless. This brought us out 
spring with 122 colonies with queens. Nea 
all of these were in good condition. Ap! 
was a cold, wet month, and the bees 
through under difficulties. ’ 

The apiary is situated in a pine : 
bordering on a farm. The trees are 50 
feet high, hence we have to clip our 
that we may be able to control the sv 
We have had 24 swarms up to date. 

Occasionally a queen will emerge 
wings, which is the result of superse 
such came out to-day and lit inthe | t 
pine 50 feet high. We were anxiou ‘ ; 
her down, fearing other swarms 
her. We tried jarring the tree w 
thinking that she would get tir 
and alight lower: but 
until we despaired of 
her alive. When she 
five shots from a Winchester rep: 
gun brought her to the ground, t 
many of her followers. 

BAXTER 
, May 18 


she resist¢ 
being al 
became a 


Pamlico Co.. N. ¢ 


_A Colorado Lady’s Experience. 


I bought 16 colonies of bees a! 
13, a year ago last fall. This wa 
start, according to all the advic: 
but I wanted to go in that 
about S60 on bees, new hives, 
year I spent $100 on all sorts of i 
bees have yielded honey enou 
themselves and the cost of kee 
now have 33 colonies in fine 
think. ; 

I have read sO many bee pay 
that I am just bursting with ir 
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MPITALIANK 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Having been 28 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best known plans, I will 
continue to rear the best. 


PRICES: 
One Untested Queen.....$ .80 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.00 


One Select Tested Queen 1.25 
One Breeder.. 2.00 
One Comb Nucleus ...... 1.20 


Belgian Hares 


ce, pedigreed and common stock; young- 
$3.00 per _ Re rite for Sepotighton and 
es STRONG, 
Atf poet diy Page Co., lowa,. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Every Year’ s Use 


ad is to the popularity of Page Fences. This season’s 
s surpass all previous records. 


P (GE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested ? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 








I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 
own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and sa J free on application. 
BEESWAX WANT 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Be6S = SuDpIIGS 


CATALOG FREE. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


13A 26t Please mentiou the Bee Journal. 


ll ln ln ln ln nth 
BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


: _ BRASS, to order, 4-inch, $1.75; 3'¢-inch, 

5; inch, $1.25. TI 4-inch, $1.50; 3%- 
inch, $1.10; 3-ineh, $1.0"; 24-inch, 90 ets. ; $ 2° 
inch, 65 ets.—per mail free. 

Bingham Smokers never lose fire—always 
READY. 23 years the best and cheapest—and 
always will be. Bingham & Hetherington 
Uncapping-Knife is the best also. See May 
fth No. American Bee Journal, or send for 
cire ular for dese ription. 


. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
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lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
coods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
id - ir beeswax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
Mo - HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 








when confronted by a live bee, or a practical 
situation, I feel very ignorant and helpless. I 
had such a queer experience in introducing 
queens last year. There was no pasteboard 
over the cage-hole. One colony had been 
long queenless, though I had just found it 
out, and the other had an imperfect queen. I 
didn’t know that, either. Some time before, I 
knew their queen was dead, and gave them a 
frame of eggs, which were “too old, I think. 
Well, the queens came at night, and I was too 
impatient to wait till morning, so opened the 
hives and placed the cages between the 
frames. I waited a week and then looked in to 
discover that neither queen had been re- 
lersed! I waited three days longer, and found 
that the bees having the drone-layer had 
killed her and accepted the new queen. | 
found out then for the first time that they 
had a drone-layer 

Looking in the other hive I found the 
queen still imprisoned, and so I let her out 
myself. Two weeks later both hives were full 
of young brood—an astonishing quantity! 
Neither colony was worth requeening, appar- 
ently, but | wanted to try an experiment. 
Then I was very anxious for fear the brood 
would chill and the queens wouldn’t go 
through the winter, for I saw they were won- 
ders. I fed both colonies, and covered them 
up snugand left them. Now they are run- 
ning over with bees. 

Imprisonment didn’t seem to injure those 
queens. I am afraid I will lose track of 
them when they swarm. I have never tried 
clipping, but do not fancy it. 

(Miss) JOSEPHINE FIELD. 

Las Animas Co., Colo., May 12. 














The Uses of Honey. 

Mr. Herman Cook, of Wyoming Co., Pa., 
sends us the following, taken from the New 
York Tribune, contributed by J. F., of Pres- 
ton, Conn.-: 


The ancients regarded honey as a celestial 
food, and they used it at all religious cere- 
monies. The Egyptians used it as a remedy 
for various diseases. To judge from the 
Bible, honey was for the Hebrews as indis- 
pensable as milk and flour, and it served 
them as an excellent medicine for the gout, 
coughing, and all kinds of wounds. For the 
Arabian, honey is of great importance, as is 
shown in the Koran by the story of the man 
who one day came to ask Mahomet what to 
do for his brother, who was suffering great 
pain, and about to die. The prophet pre- 
scribed honey, and the man followed his 
advice. After a short time, however, the man 
returned and told Mahomet that the remedy, 
instead of alleviating the evil, only made it 
worse. But the prophet answered. ‘*Go 
home and continue to give honey to your 
brother, for God speaks the truth, and your 
brother’s body has lied.’”’ And the patient 
recovered after a continued use of the remedy. 

The ancient Greeks used honey as a means 
to prolong life. Pythagoras lived only on 
honey in order ta keep healthy his body as 
well as his mind. Other examples are those 
of Democritus, who died at the age of 109, 
and Anacreon, who died at the age of 115. 
Both were very fond of honey, and con- 
sumed it in large quantities. 

Therapeutically, honey is much employed 
in diseases of the mouth. It is known that 
these diseases (thrushes) very soon dis- 
appear after the application of honey in com- 
bination with alum or borax. When children 
are teething their gums are rubbed with a 
decoction of marshmallow (the root of Althea 
officinalis), or saffron with honey. For pains 
in the throat gargling with honey and lemon- 
juice is an excellent remedy. As curatives 
are further known the Oxyme scillitica (vine- 
rar and honey). and the sanative wine (chevril, 
knapweed, white wine and honey). Also the 
application of diluted honey to burns, chil- 
blains (in this case the honey is combined 





‘*THE GARDEN BOOK.”’ 
A NEW BOOK ON GARDENING, 


BY T. GREINER. 

This is a new book on gardening. Mr. Greiner 
has for 30 years been preaching and practicing 
the gospel of good gardening with marked suc- 
cess, and hence is well qualified for the task. 
Thirty years of actual soil-contact by a man 
who loves his work and follows it in all its de- 
tail with indefatigable patience, means much 
when it comes to teaching others. In the * Gar- 
den Book ” the author epitomizes that 30 years’ 
work in a most entertaining and instructive 
manner. 

The man who has a garden, large or small, 
and the man who intends to have one, will be 
equally interested and profited by a study of its 
pages. Itis one of those books which inspire 
its readers to reach out for better results 
through more thorough work, and is in line 
with the previous writings of Mr. Greiner, 
which have done so much to advance the gar- 
dening interests of the United States. The book 
is handsomely printed in clear type on fine 
paper, containing 129 practigal illustrations. It 
is right for every-day reading, and right for 
every-day reference. 

Price, postpaid, 50 cents: or with a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, both for 
$1.30: or we will mail it free as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
Bee Journal for a year with $1.00. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








Ten Days on Trial.—In the past several years 
certain manufacturers and others, with that 
knowledge and unbounded faith borne of expe- 
rience have been sending out all sorts of things 
to the farmer to be first tried by him and paid 
for only after he is convinced of their merit 
and satisfied with the bargain. So far as we 
know, however, the Kalamazoo Carriage and 
Harness Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., is the first 
firm in the United States offering to send out 
carriages, buggies, wagons, harness, etc., on 
this plan, Those of our readers who have fol- 
lowed their advertising as it appeared from 
time to time in our paper, will have observed 
the proposition. The plan is to send articles 
which appear in their catalog to anybody, any- 
where, on 10 days freetrial. The purchaser or- 
ders the vehicle he may wish, and when it is 
shipped, he goes to the railroad station, hitches 
up toitand drives home. He can use it in any 
legitimate way and subject it to any test aris- 
ing from reasonable use for the space of 10 
days. If at the end of that time he is satisfied 
with the job, he simply pays the catz Ses price 
forit. If not, he ships it back to the factory. 





This appeals tous as being about as fair and 
open a method of doing business as it is possi- 


ble to adopt. It is certainly a most gracious 
compliment tothe honesty and fairness of the 
farmers of our country. It gives them the op- 
portunity to see and try just what they are buy- 
ing and to test it in every way before being 
obliged to pay forit. Certainly the manufac- 
turers, who will offer their goods to people on 
such liberal terms, have unbounded guulidenes 
in the value of their wares. We should expect, 
under these conditions, that the Kalamazoo 
Carriage and Harness Co. made only first-class 
vehicles, and trimmed and finished them only in 
a first-class and enduring manner. Any of our 


readers who are in need of a vehicle or harness 
of any kind should write them at once for illus- 
trated and descriptive catalog. They mail it 
free. Please mention the American Bee 
nal when writing, 


Jour- 


eH 
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with oil of turpentine), inflammations, and in Tennessee Queens! produce, the idea being to use th« 
many cases of veterinary practice, are almost Fine tet of Chelce Tented ble amount to maintain the vigor a 
generally known. Queens reared last season, | With as little disturbance of cha 
To preserve the complexion there is nothing daughters of select imported and type as possible; and the succ 
better than honey-baths, which, a hundred and select golden queens, breeder depends to a great ext 
years ago, were much in use among the ladies reared 34 miles apart, and ability to do this accurately. 
of the stae and have to-day again come in mated to select drones, $1.50 In poultry-breeding, particul: 
ning: i Pegs a, ae each; untested warranted a : S) . ‘ar t 
vogue in Paris. Queens, from same breeders, varieties which have variegated plu 
—_—— either strain, 75c each. No breeding and line-breeding are the o) wa : 
Spring Feeding in the Fall. bees owned nearer than 2% by which any fixity of type can by 
miles. None impure within and some breeders boast of not havi; 
The Canadian Bee Journal reports that 3h aces’ dinlaionin Oinnonen — of their apm yards for breedi: 
e ee see ok : ey  yeals tga en > or 20 years. Of course, the results are com, 
very practical bee-keeper, J. B. Hall, as saj on large orders. Contracts times the same as those attained a 


ing: 

‘ As far as spring feeding is concerned I am 
a lazy man, and I have found it is better to 
give the spring feed in the month of Septem- 
ber previous; and as I have advocated in the 
past, never open your colonies until the fruit 
blossoms, unless there is something wrong 
with them. If you want to know their 
strength, and can not tell by the noise they 
make, tip up the hive and look underneath 
do not break the quilts. This may make the 
difference of a crop of honey or no honey. 
You open them in the spring to see if they 
are queenless—what good can you do them if 
they are queenless ¢ Let them be.”’ 


Money Not the Highest Success. 


W. A. 
in the Bee-Keepers’ Review when he says: 


H. Gilstrap utters some good sense 


at home, 
make more 
business all 
less of life’s 


‘Many make more than a living 
mainly from bees, who could 
money to scatter their time and 
over the country, and still have 
real success than at present. 

‘ To illustrate, you can find places, isolated 
perhaps, where you can make more money 
with a system of out-apiaries than you are 
doing at present; but you would necessarily 
have to be away from home more, would be 
worth less to your family, to society and your- 
self, than in your present capacity. To make 
the suggested change would be very unwise.”’ 


In-Breeding. 


The opinion is commonly held that without 


occasional introduction of fresh blood one’s 
stock will run out, and that continued in- 
breeding means final decay. Under usual 


circumstances the opinion is probably correct, 
but it should be known at the same time that 
in-breeding skillful intelligent 
management may produce very desirable re- 


under and 


sults. The editor of Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
says: 

‘Very recently my attention has been 
called to a series of articles in the Jersey 


Bulletinon the subject of in-breeding to get 
prize-winning stock. I was surprised to note 
how the breeders of high-class Jersey blood 
in-breed. In one or two instances I noticed 
that a mother had been bred to her son, and 
sisters to brothers, for the express purpose of 
accentuating certain desirable traits. I ob- 
served, further, that this practice has been 
carried on to great advantage for many years, 

Bee-keepers have much to learn from the 
breeders of other fine stock. But we have 
one difficulty to contend with, and that is, 
that of getting a particular queen mated to a 
particular strain of drones.”’ 


In the same paper J. H. Gerbracht says: 


‘I think I will say a word right here about 
in-breeding. There is not in existence to-day 
a single strain of unusual superiority of either 
cattle, hogs. or chickens, in which this prin- 
ciple has not been employed to secure a fixed 
type; and after this has been done, the fixed 
type can be maintained only by the most care- 
ful and scientific line-breeding. Crosses be- 
tween different strains produce just the same 
unreliability and tendency to degeneration as 
crosses of distinct breeds do, except in the 
few cases in which, either by accident or the 
exercise of most unusual good judgment, the 
two strains happen to ‘nick’ well. In cattle 
and swine breeding, the infusion of one- 
eighth new blood is considered enough to off- 
set whatever ill effects close in-breeding may 





with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 
6A 26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consignment of the finest up- 
to-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. They 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. Catalog 


free. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
H. G. ACKLIN, Manager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


MANUFACTURER OFS. 


BEE-HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used by 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We have 
the best shipping facilities in the world. You 
will save money by sending for our Price-List. 
Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mfg.Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Bldg., 
16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘¢ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen- Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a =. 

mium for sending us ONE N 
subscriber to the Bee Journal od 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 

Chicago, IL 


oe 
Bee-Supplies 
Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the: South 
MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS. 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight’ Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 


C.H. W. WHEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI.O. 


1 am Now Prepared 


to fill orders promptly for Untested Queens 
reared froma breeder of the HUTCHINSON 
SUPERIOR STOCK, or a select GOLDEN 
breeder, and mated to Golden drones, at 75 cents 
each; $4.00 for 6, or, $7.50 per dozen. 


Money order office, Warrentown, N.C. 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 
22Atf Creek, Warren Co , N.C. 
Please mentior Bee Journal when writing, 
Po 4TRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 


th 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, 10¢ 
INL XND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





breeders of five-banded bees—good to Jook a+ 
but of no utilitarian value: but this j 
means necessarily the case; and the | 
ing and most vigorous-growing stock we hav: 

to-day is from this same line-breeding ”’ j 


Assaulting the Bees. 


A writer in Badminton says that in India 
about eight miles from the town of Jabalpy; 
is a place called The Bee, from the fact tha 
swarms of the insects live there and defe; 


their holding against the world. Shocki, ‘ 
are the tragedies which have resulted fro), 
invasion of the spot. Some men who ha ‘ 
unwittingly disturbed the bees were set upoy 


by stinging millions, 
river. But every time they showed t} 
heads above water, the insects settled i 
them in clouds, and they chose drowning to a 
more hideous death. Deer, pigs, and even 
the lordly tiger, have paid the same penalty 
for their indiscretion. Says the Englishman 
who described the spot: 

I determined to invade the home of the 
bees, and I began by designing a suit of «& 
fensive armor. It wasasort of overall s 
tied round the neck with tape, a bee-veil to 
tucked into the garment, riding-boots, gaunt 


and plunged into 


lets, and two pairs of gloves. Into this suit | : 

was sown by the tailor, so that there sho i 

be no chink or crevice. 
Abram, a nativg, and I, armored and carr 

ing a bucket and two coils of rope, were to ? 

climb up to the back of the hills so as to y 

above the bees, and Percy, who was in charg: 

of the boat, ascended the rocks. He went to 


the bank of the river, which was under th 
point of attack, and made his boat fast 

Abram and I climbed to a_ well-considered 
height, and then I left him and crawled cau ; 
tiously forward. I could heara ‘ 
pervading hum, dominating even the roa ‘ 
the water beneath, and my nostrils were filled : 
with that sweet smell which is made f 
honey, wax and bee. 

I decided that the point of attack was aly 


sort ot 





Standard Bred Queens. 


Acme of Perfection. 
Not a Hybrid Among Them. 
IMPROVED STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS 
World-wide reputation. 75 cts.each; 6 f 
Long-Tongued 3-Banded Italians 
bred from stock whose tongues measured 
100 inch. These are the red clover hust 4 
America. 
$1.00 each, or 6 for $5.00. Safe arrival ¢ . f 
teed. FRED W. MuTH & Co. ® 
Headquarters for Bee-Keepers’ Su; S, 
S.W. Cor. Front and ) nnd Sts 
Catalog on application. CINCIN> 
Fiease mention Bee Journal when writing 


ALBINO QUEENS + 


If you want the st 
prolific Queens 

want the gentlest Bees—If you want 

honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my A 108 

Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Test: , 

11A2%t J,D, GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 


3-FFAM6 NUGIG! si 


We have a few at $3.00 each. Add: 3 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO - ai 
144 & 146 Erie Street, © CHICA ‘ ‘ 


HIVES, SECTIONS AXY ALL 

BEE - KEEPERS’ SUP LIES. 4 
Big Catalog a. - 5 
now. Leahy ’ s 
Alta Sita, E. St f 


6Atf Mention the American Bee / 
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a hundred yards farther on; 50 I returned for 
\bram, and together we made our way there. 
The cliff was sheer, and even overhanging. A 
dense mass of bees and comb lay about 50 feet 
below me, and 50 feet below that were the 
wat and my faithful ally. 

| put one end of the rope round a tree grow- 
ine at the edge of the cliff, gave the other end 
to Abram, and went over. I found I should 
have to get a swing to reach the ledge on 
which I meant to stand. Hanging down on 
this ledge from above was 10 or 15 feet of 


comt 
| reached the rock with my hand, gave a 
swung out, then in again, struck in the 
» of the comb, and gained my feet with 
imble. 
e bees were upon me. The air reeked 
that curious acrid smell familiar to those 
vho have been stung. The noise of the 
water below was drowned by the hiss of the 
angry bees. I was completely blinded, for 
they had swarmed over my veil, blocking out 
the light. When I touched my body it seemed 
to me, through my glove, that I was covered 
by thick, soft fur, all bees. 

For a few moments I was stupefied, fright- 
ened. Then I realized that my armor was 
trustworthy, and that I was safe. Abram 
owered the bucket, and blindly I felt about 
for the comb, and as well as I could, scraped 
it into the bucket. I lowered it to Percy, and 
shouted to Abram to lower me. He told me 
afterward that he could not see me. In the 
place where he knew I must be was nothing 
but a brown, whirling mass. 


Iswung out into the dark, bumping as I 
went. At last a man clutched me, and I 
knew l was at the bottom. I brushed the 
bees from my veil, and through a driving 
mist of them saw a cluster of other bees in 
the shape ofa man. This was Percy. 

We cut ourselves adrift, and rowed toa 
convenient place, where we made for the 
shore. There, five mile away, we made a 
sulphur smoke, and were freed from the last 
of our enemies. 

Our dresses had held, none of us were 
stung, and we had just 15 pounds of honey. 
For that, three of us, for six hours, had held 
our lives in our hands.—Youth’s Companion. 


Standard Belgian Hare Book ! 
BY M. D. CAPPS. 
HIS book of 175 
pages presents a 

clear and _ concise 

treatment of the Bel- 
gian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
selection of breeding 
stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 

First edition of 50,- 

, 000 copies was sold 

in advance of publi- 

; cation. 

Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 


paid; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, LU. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
* 
FROOT'S GOODS = AE oe 
il, onl 3 — . 
Cg » ‘AT Roor's PRICES: 
Everything used ty bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 


service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE, INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
=, 
PROF, A, J. COOK, 


460 Pages—l6th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 

A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
aal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW.SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for onl 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TW 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try forit. Wili YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Home in Colorado sate 


I have a fine Fruit-Ranch of 14 acres here at 
Fruita, all set to fine fruit, principally winter 
apples, with plenty of small fruits, peaches, 
pears, plums, cherries, apricots, prunes, and 
about 700 grapes: 100 colonies of bees, mostly 
Italians, and about 100 fine Belgian hares that 
I will sell with the place. The orchard is in 
fine bearing, being about 10 years old, and is 
clean and free from weeds. The house is a 
good 7-room one, nearly new, with bath and 
water; a good new barn for two horses and 
two cows; good brick hen-house and two good 
cellars, good lawn and shade. I have a paid- 
up water-right with the place, with an abun- 
dance of water at all times for irrigation. I 
am desirous of making a change in my occu- 
pation, and will sell the place at a bargain. 
With the proper party the yield from the place 
this year will be about $2,000. It joins up to 
within 20 rods of the town site of Fruita, 
where we have one of the best high schools in 
the State, employing 7 teachers. It is only 1¢- 
mile to the depot, churches, school and post- 
office, and has telephone connections with all 
parts of the State. This is a good, healthy cli- 
mate, and good society. 





Address for terms and further particulars, 


J.C. CARNAHAN, 
Box 64, FRUITA, Mesa Co., COLO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have a small quantity of Catnip 
Seed which we wish to offer our read- 
ers. Some consider catnip one of the 
greatest of honey-yielders. We will 
mail to one of our regular subscribers 
one ounce of the seed for sending us 
ONE NEW subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal fora year with $1.00; or 
will mailtoany onean ounce of the 
seed and the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.30; or will mail an 
ounce of the seed alone for 50 cents. As 
our stock of this seed is very small, 
better order soon. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL, 
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CuIcaGco, June 1.—Market is nominal in al- 
most all lines; alittle comb sells at 15@l6c for 
choice white, with the amber grades ranging 
from 2@5c less. No movement of any conse- 
quence in extracted, all dealers seeming to be 
expecting a lower range of prices. A little 
fancy white clover and basswood sells at 7(@&c, 
depending on flavor, quality and quantity 
taken; ambers, 6@7c; dark and buckwheat, 5@ 
5%c. Beeswax steady at Wc. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Detroit, May 21.—Faucy white comb, 14@15c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64%@7c; amber and dark, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. 

Very little desirable honey in sight. The new 
crop will find the market well cleaned up. The 
demand is always light atthis season of the 
year. M. H. Hunt & Son. 


CINCINNATI, May 17.—No demand for comb 
honey, also stock of it well exhausted. Ex- 
tracted very dull; sales are more or less forced; 
lower prices from % to 1 cent per pound. 

C. H. W. Weper. 


Boston, May 21.—Our market continues dull 
on honey with very light stocks on hand. Our 
normal prices areas follows: Fancy 1-pound 
cartons, l7c; A No. 1, l6c: No. 1, 15c; No. 2, 12@ 
l4c. Extracted from 64%@7c. 

Biake, Scott & Ler. 


OMAHA, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per case, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Bros, 


New York, May 3.—We report aquiet market 
on alllines. While the old crop of comb honey 
is well exhausted, still there is some arriving, 
which has been carried by the producers, ev 
dently, fora higher price. Values are mostly 
nominal now, and itis only a first-class fancy ar- 
ticle that will sell at quotatioa prices. We quote: 

Fancy white, 15c; No.1, 13c; amber, 11@12c; 
buckwheat, 9@10c. Extracted is decidedly dull, 
and very iittle inquiry. Old crop of California 
light amber and partly white, is now being of- 
fered as low as 4%c a pound f.o.b. coast, which, 
of course, hurts the sale of other grades to a 
large extent. Beeswax is firm and sells on ar- 
rival at from 28@29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELEKEN, 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 1.—Honey market quiet. 
No stock, no receipts, and no demand now. It 
is between seasons. We look for good prices 
the coming season, for in this vicinity the foul 
brood has nearly exterminated the bee-keepers. 

H. R. Wrieut. 


BUFFALO, May 29.—Very light trade in all 
grades of honey. Strictly fancy sells fairly, at 
14@15c; dark dull at any price, and 8@% about 
the range. Beeswax, fancy, 27@28c; dark, 23@ 
25c. BATTERSON & Co, 


KANSAS City, May 4.—Practically no ship- 
ments arriving, and very little selling. Weare 
getting $3.50 to $3.65 per case of 24 sections No. 
1 white; amber, $3.00 to $3.25. Beeswax scarce 
at 25c. W. R. CROMWELL Propuce Co., 

Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


San FRANCISCO, May 22.— White comb 11%@ 
12% cents; amber, 9@10c; dark, 6@8 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; light amber 4@4i6c; 
amber, 34%@4c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Market presents a weak tone, with dealers, 
large and small, holding off as much as possi- 
ble, in anticipation of liberal offerings from 
producing sections atanearly day. There is 
not much new honey now here, either comb or 
extracted. For some very choice white comb 
13 cents is asked. New amber extracted has 
been placed at 4 cents, which is the utmost fig- 
ure obtainable in a wholesale way in the local 
market for this grade. 





FOF Sale Good Bee=Ranch 
and General Farm 

IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

214t Address, G. C. GEARN, San Diego, Calif. 


; If you care to kuow of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send for asample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 


handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San Francisco, Cat. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
' Ke W.M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 
Please mention Bee Journal wi).en writing 


LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by my thorough method 
of training. With my complete 
course I guarantee to train and cul- 
tivate your voice or refund your 








money. The best musical knowledge 
arranged especially for Home Study. 
my Has Highest Endorsement, Beautiful 
Vqdescriptive bockletsent free. Address 


41 Prof. G. M. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Picase mention Bee Journal When writing. 





ITALIAN menial - Warranted. 
ya” eee ane $1.00 4 BY 
re reer .. 45) RETURN MAIL 
RIVER FOREST APIARIES, 
21Atf RIVER Forest, Cook Co., ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SWEET CLOVER |‘ 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 








We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5% 10% 25% 50m 
Sweet Clover (w es a wisi 70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Alsike Clover............+- 9c 1.70 3.75 7.00 
We ee GE cocaine bode e008 9c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........++.: 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat .... .30c 50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Stregt, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARISE 


To say ty the readers of 
the BEE JoURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen ..$1.00 
3 Untested Oueens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen secs LS 
3 Tested Queens.. - 3.00 
1 select tested queen 1.50 
3 ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 








Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing, 





24th 


24th 
Year 


Year 


Dadant's Foundation. 


Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better sa atis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of comy 
ments. 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. BRK 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Pli- 














Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eg; 
for sale at very low prices. 


o 
gs 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., i. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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> Pan-Amerioan Exposition ¢ é 


-- AT BUFFALO... 

seik 
© THE A. I ROOT co. 
> will have an Exhibit showing a C 
S COMPLETE LINE OF BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, © 





{Keck 


3 














a Z 
~S Also some NEW GOODS that have not yet been advertised. The Cede 
= exhibit will be conspicuously placed in the Gallery of the Agri- 
“~ cultural Building. & 
~ If you have never seen a 1 

Cede 
- Ball-Bearing Cowan Honey-Extractor, € 
»~) Here is your chance. & 
a We expect that HUBER ROOT, the youngest member of the A 
Root Co., will be the man in charge of the exhibit. He will be YS$* 
= pleased to meet all our old friends, and make new ones wherever -_ 
» possible. KS 
S Gleanings in Bee-Culture A 
» Ke 
= Will contain a very interesting series of articles on Queen-Rear- b 4 
>> ing, giving New Methods and Short Cuts. There will also be a & 
. series on : 
5) BEES IN LAw. hd 
_ gt 
+ EK. R. Root will tell of his trip through Texas, Colorado, Or QN8 
gon, and California. Better subscribe now. ¥ 
Six months’ trial subscription for only 25 cents. Cru 
- THE A. I. ROOT CO., Tedina, Ohio. A 
»~) U.S.A So 
2 = e 
) CA 
~&) MB GEORGE W. YORK & CO. "igh i Eric Street © 
a are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO p 
»§) Send to them for their free Catalog. R75 
wD 
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